188        INITIATION INTO POLITICS

In explanation of Mr. Whittier's frequent assis-
tance to politicians who were not at heart in favor
of the cause to which he had consecrated all his
powers, it may be said that it was the policy of his
life to accept whatever aid he could obtain by in-
direct as well as by direct methods. He did not
expect even from the politicians of his own party
the same unselfish devotion to duty which he ex-
acted of himself, and much less did he expect it of
others. He took men as he found them, encouraged
them to, go part way with him, and was not inclined
to lose any little advantage to his cause which they
might render. This habit of charitable allowances
for men who had a capacity for serving a cause
he had at heart, even if they sometimes made grave
mistakes, is shown in his reply to a friend who
was complaining of a party leader who had been
accused of wrong-doing. " Has thee found many
saints or angels in thy dealings with either polit-
ical party ? Do not expect too much of human
nature." He had a genius for coalitions, and
could accept assistance from unfriendly sources
in furtherance of a philanthropic object. While
he did not purchase such aid by an' abandonment
of principle, he secured it sometimes by appeals to
the selfish ambitions of statesmen. His letters
to Rantoul and Gushing show his skill in dealing
with strong men who were not of his party.
Through Rantoul he secured, in 1837, the almost
unanimous condemnation of President Van Buren's
pro-slavery course from the Massachusetts legisla-
ture. Through Gushing he held up the hands of
John Quincy Adams in Ms memorable contest in